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AN ENRICHED GERMAN SPORTING CROSSBOW 





By Stephen V. Grancsay 


Curator of Arms and Armor 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The invention of the bow and arrow, which 
was widely used from prehistoric times, was one of 
the most important occurrences in the history of 
mankind, for it enabled man to protect himself at 
a distance from wild animals and also to hunt for 
food. The crossbow is distinguished from the 
simple bow by the presence of a stock to which 
the bowstave is attached. The portable crossbow 
was already known to the Romans. The Roman 
ballista, a great crossbow which was worked by 
tension, continued in use during the Middle 
Ages, and this military engine was the prototype 
of the portable crossbow. No definite beginning 
can be assigned to the revival of the crossbow 
in Europe, but there is reason to believe that the 
use of this weapon in medizval Europe dates from 
the epoch of the first crusade, when it was intro- 
duced from the East. The eastern origin of the 
mediaeval crossbow is confirmed by the analogy 
which exists between the composite bows of cross- 
bows and oriental composite bows (built of com- 
pressible, stiff and elastic materials) which have 
been dissected. 

In England the short-bow had been in constant 
use since Saxon times, and from the time of the 
Conquest the primitive wooden crossbow was also 
used. As an early instance of the use of the cross- 
bow, we recall that Richard the Lion-Hearted was 
killed by a crossbow bolt at the siege of the castle 
of Chalus in 1199. During most of the thirteenth 
century the conservative English kings believed 
that the crossbow was a better weapon than the 
longbow. At that time a crossbowman received 
four pence a day, a long-bowman received two 
pence. However, England lost interest in the 
crossbow early, for both the short-bow and cross- 
bow were superseded about 1270 by the longbow 
which was a dominating weapon in European war- 
fare until 1597 when its use was officially banned 
in England. The crossbow was barred in war 


between Christians by a Lateran Council of 1139. 
It was only considered fit for employment by or 
against infidels. Later, from the 13th to the 16th 
century it was the outstanding projectile weapon in 
all continental armies, and it materially aided the 
Spaniards in their conquests in America. From 
the twelfth century the Genoese and inhabitants 
of other seafaring towns were skilled in the use 
of the crossbow, a favored weapon aboard ship 
where its weight was of comparatively little hin- 
drance. In warfare, handguns began to supersede 
the crossbow about 1460 on the continent, and 
about the middle of the sixteenth century it was 
universally discarded among Europeans as a weap- 
on of war. The cost and trouble of making arrows 
and bolts against the speed and cheapness with 
which bullets could be made had much to do with 
the disuse of the longbow and crossbow. 

While the crossbow was eliminated from war- 
fare in the sixteenth century, its use as a sporting 
weapon continued to modern times. A fine ex- 
ample of a hunting crossbow from the Rutherford 
Stuyvesant collections which was presented to the 
Los Angeles County Museum by the Hearst Cor- 
poration is the subject of this article. It is an 
unusually fine example of intermediate size from 
the Crossbow Guild in Dresden, whose meets have 
been held annually for several centuries. The 
cherry stock is inlaid with plaques and strips of 
polished and engraved staghorn. The sides of the 
stock are ornamented with inlaid and incised plates 
of pliable cowhorn which form on either side the 
halves of a popinjay. This ornament is appropri- 
ate, for in competitions the figure of a popinjay, 
a bright garrulous bird comparable to the parrot, 
was hung to the top of a pole so as to swing in 
the wind and served for a mark at which the 
competitors discharged their crossbows in rotation. 
The initials I G H which are engraved near the 
trigger safety refer to a member of the Haenisch 
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family, crossbow makers for centuries to the Saxon 
court. A bone plaque at the fore end of the stock 
is engraved with the date 1756. The same type of 
crossbow was in current use two centuries earlier 
as may be seen from dated extant crossbows. In 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art there are cross- 
bows with similar stocks dated 1584 and 1663, 
also a winder dated 1572. In addition to the en- 
graved stock, there are traces of leaf gilding on 
the steel bow, and on either side of the cord which 
binds the bow to the stock were three tassels, 
only one of which, dyed green, remains. 

The crossbow was a powerful and silent weapon 
and its propelling force was great. The Los An- 
geles crossbow! has a steel bow, measuring 311/, 
inches along its arc, which is attached to the open 
end of the stock by a stout flax cord soaked in 
neat’s-foot oil, and waxed and gilded, much of 
the gold paint being still present. These coverings 
preserved the cord and made it impervious to 
water. The cord is protected from chafing on the 
metal edges by a wooden block which acts as a 
spring, allowing the necessary play between the 
binding and the stock and bow when the bow is 
released. 

The release mechanism is a compound lever. 
Five transverse axles pass through the stock, three 
of which are pivots for sears; a fourth axle at the 
rear is for pivoting the release mechanism (hair 
trigger) which is lacking. The fifth transverse 
axle pivots the trigger guard which is a long 
curved lever 71/, inches long. Behind the release 
nut the upper part of the stock has two holes at 
an interval of 43/4 inches; through these was 
passed a peg which set the second and third sears 
—the second sear set through the forward hole, 
the third sear through the rear hole. On the bot- 
tom of the stock is a hole for setting the main 
sear, the axle of which has a lozenge-shaped head 


1 Accession number A.5933.50-59. Measurements and 
weights: Length overall 2914 in.; width across arms of 
bow 301, in.; width of steel bow at center 2 1/16 in.; 
thickness of steel bow at center ¥ in.; force needed 
to wind gear 634 pounds; Wt. on string when drawn 
to nut 1391 pounds; mechanical advantage of winder 
206; Wt. crossbow 14 Ib. 3 oz.; Wt. winder 10 Ib. 
4 oz. ; 


on each side. This series of sears enabled one to 
release the nut instantaneously by a light touch on 
the trigger. 

The crossbows which are best known in collec- 
tions are those which were wound by a cranequin, 
a mechanical device using cog and rack. The rack 
of our winder has 22 teeth and a claw at one 
end for hooking the string. It is stamped with 
the date 1585 and the maker’s mark (a shield 
enclosing a hunting bugle and a running stag 
surmounted by the initials LD). The same mark 
appears on a German winder in the Royal Armory 
in Sweden in which country the crossbow was for 
centuries the national weapon. Our toothed rack 
is actuated by a series of three gears and a long 
curved crank, 10 9/16 inches long, with a wooden 
handle which gave leverage. The rack has teeth 
at intervals of 11/16 of an inch and is acted on by 
a gear 31/32 of an inch in diameter with three 
teeth. Since the rack in drawing the string to the 
nut of the crossbow travels a distance by measure- 
ment of 63% inches, this means that nine teeth 
must pass the small gear. The crank revolves 40 
times while the handle itself travels a distance of 
2221/4, feet in order to move the bowstring 63% 
inches. The mechanical advantage of a system of 
gears of this type (a reduction gear which func- 
tions on the principle of a lifting jack) is one of 
force and is equal to the ratio of the product of the 
radii of the large gears to the product of the radii 
of the small gears. With our cranequin the mechan- 
ical advantage is 206. The power necessary to move 
the handle of the crank is 634 pounds. Hence by 
multiplying this by 206, the mechanical advantage 
of the winder, the product is 1393 pounds, the 
pull exerted on the bowstring. It is interesting to 
note that this is approximately twenty-three times 
the strength of an ordinary longbow, which is 
sixty pounds, the weight required to draw its 
string the length of its arrow. The crossbow may 
be retained for an indefinite period in the bent 
condition, and in this state it possesses, in the 
form of potential energy, all the work which has 
been expended in bending it, and which it will, 
in fact, give out, in some way or other, whenever 














Hunting Crossbow: German (Saxon), dated 1756 








Stock dated 1756 and signed with maker's initials IGH (Haenisch). A slight depression (in the 
shape of a parallelogram engraved with a checkered design) serves as a thumb-rest. The associated 


Winder is signed LD and dated 1585 


the trigger is pressed. The crossbow will shoot 
its bolt by the mere touch of a child on the trigger. 
The real source of the energy, in the case of the 
child discharging our crossbow, is the reduction 
gear with a mechanical advantage of 206 and the 
muscular power of the man who wound it. 

In the thirteenth century the crossbow was bent 
by the simple process of the bowman lying on his 
back, pressing both feet against the bow, and so 
drawing the string with both hands up to the 
notch. But the strength of the crossbow gradually 


increased. The wooden bow was replaced by a 
composite one of wood, horn and sinew, and 
finally, before 1500 A.D., by heavy spring steel. 
In winter, when extreme cold makes steel brittle, 
a bow of horn replaced, according to the ‘‘Secret 
Book of the Chase,”’ the metal one. It should be 
remembered that the bows of the Genoese cross- 
bowmen at Crécy (1346) were doubtless com- 
posite ones, made of wood, horn, sinew, and glue, 
bows of steel being of later introduction. At the 
time of Crécy the longbow must have excelled 








Under side of crossbow showing long trigger guard. A little more than half way from the butt 
to the nut-socket, the stock is pierced with a transverse steel pin designed to hold the cord loop of 
the winder. An iron suspension loop is boynd to the wood block at the forward end of the stock 


considerably the composite or wood crossbow in 
range (about 200 yards) and penetration. Early 
in the fourteenth century, mechanical appliances 
for bending the bow began to make their appear- 
ance. Crossbows are usually named according to 
the device adopted for drawing back the string 
and bending the bow. They were bent with a 
lever, a windlass, or a cranequin, the latter device 
having been invented about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The crossbow was effective 
against heavily armored men, and it probably 
played a part no less important than that of gun- 
powder in forcing the development of ponderous 
armor. Seusenhofer, the imperial court armorer, 
was familiar with hardening steel so that it could 
not be pierced by a crossbow bolt. The crossbow 
bolt had spiral wings of metal or wood so fitted 
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that it revolved in its course. The butt of the 
shaft, for about an inch, is slightly flattened at 
opposite sides and then tapered to a width of 
32 inch. This allows the ‘butt to fit between the 
fingers of the nut and against the bowstring so 
that the bolt is driven by a steady pressure from 
the instant of release of the cord. Like the bullet 
shot from large caliber firearms, the deadly effect 
of the crossbow bolt is due to its size and weight 
rather than to its velocity. The ordinary military 
crossbow of the fifteenth century, with a thick 
steel bow, was able, if elevated to 45°, to propel 
its bolt from 370 to 380 yards. The so-called 
point-blank range of a weapon of this description 
was from 65 to 70 yards. 

The mediaeval hunters did not use missive 
weapons to anything like the same extent as did 
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their successors, say, from the end of the sixteenth 
century on, when firearms had come into general 
use, and the slaughter of vast numbers of stags 
and other game became not only the fashion, but 
was made the object of personal rivalry among 
the governing classes. Before the adoption of 
gunpowder for the chase, the sport of hunting 
consisted in the taking of a single animal by pur- 
suing it either on foot or on horseback with slow 
but carefully trained hounds, the final killing of 
the beast, when brought to bay, being generally 
done with the spear or hunting knife at often 
dangerously close quarters, as for instance in the 
case of a cornered bear or boar. The longbow 
and crossbow were also used as weapons of the 
chase. However, the longbow was not well adapted 
to the chase. It was light, portable, and inexpen- 
sive, and could be discharged five times to the 
crossbow's once, but it could lay no just claim 
to the accuracy of the crossbow. The old English 
archer could have been laughed at, indeed, who 
should fail to hit a man 200 yards away; but he 
would have been held excused for missing a 
fat buck’s head at that distance — the head then, 
as now, being the object of aim, lest the venison 
should receive injury. The drawbacks of the 
crossbow were its weight, size, and tedious manip- 
ulation; also in wet weather the combination of 
water and heat would relax the strings of cross- 


Side view of crossbow showing popinjay inlaid in cowhorn. 
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bows. An advantage was the great power behind 
the heavy bolt. The crossbow did not require the 
strength, skill and practice to manipulate it that 
were so necessary in the case of the longbow. By 
the use of the cranequin to wind the crossbow, the 
little mart was able to shoot as strongly as the 
big man. ‘ 
Of the hundreds of thousands of longbows that 
were used in warfare during three centuries not a 
single one has survived in shooting condition. 
There are, however, many beautifully constructed 
hunting crossbows in museums and private collec- 
tions. The longbow, glorious as its achievements 
were, was but a hewn stick of foreign yew of no 
intrinsic value. On the other hand, the crossbow 
gave the artist, the engraver, the inlayer and the 
mechanic every chance of exercising their talents 
to the utmost. The stock of the crossbow was the 
model from which the butt of the early sporting 
gun was designed, and both the crossbow and the 
gun were ornamented with sculptured and en- 
graved plaques of ivory or staghorn. It required 
the hand of a master to forge the steel bow, for 
the two horns had to be fashioned exactly to prop- 
erly bend the bow, and it was tempered to give it 
the necessary resiliency. The splendid workman- 
ship of our Saxon crossbow is a reminder that the 
patrons of the chase were also patrons of art. 


The socket for the release nut is lined with parchment 


which was rubbed with lanolin to prevent friction, and the skein of cordage which pivots the cylindrical staghorn nut 
is protected by an engraved brass plate which is screwed to either side of the stock. A safety in the form of a 
winged bolt is secured forward of the trigger guard and is screwed against the main sear to prevent inadvertent release 
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A BRONZE TSUN 


Los Angeles County Museum has recently ac- 
quired a very important early Chinese ritual 
bronze vessel of the type sun (Figs. 1-2).1 A 
tsun, as illustrated by our example, is a beaker- 
shaped vessel, somewhat wider than the &v, with 
central bulb and wide mouth with flaring lip. The 
tsun was an important vessel in the ritual service 
accompanying the ancestor worship of the Shang 
and Chou people. According to the orthodox 
chronology, the Shang people settled at An-yang 
in Honan Province about 1400 B.C. and remained 
there until the Chou conquest, believed to have 
taken place in 1122 B.C.2 
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The decoration of our bronze is restricted to the 
central bulb and consists of two powerful, clearly 
defined ¢’ao-t'ieh masks, and a pair of crested 
birds, facing each other, on the sides of the vessel. 
The background is filled with a network of spirals, 
the so-called /e/-wén or ‘thunder-pattern.’ 

The ?’ao-t'ieh mask, rising in relief above the 
surface, is divided into two symmetrical halves 


1 Los Angeles County Museum purchase, P.248.55-1 
(height 734 inches, width at mouth 714 inches). 


2 According to the revised chronology now accepted by 
many authors, these dates should be corrected to 1300 
B.C. for establishment of the Shang capital at An-yang, 
and 1028 B.C. for the Chou conquest. 


























by the nose and forehead shield which torm a 
central ridge recalling the flanges of other vessels. 
The features of the ?#’ao-t’ieh are cast in clear, 
sharp relief, and we recognize distinctly the eyes, 
eyebrows, C-shaped horns, ears and fangs of the 
monster. 

The antithetical birds on each side of the vessel, 
their backs turned toward the /’ao-'’eh (Fig. 3), 
are a most interesting feature of this bronze vessel. 
The birds have a sharply hooked beak and an 
unusual head crest, divided into two parts: a 
straight horizontal line projecting forward, and 
an undulating, flowing line which trails down the 
back of each bird. A cowrie shell design forms a 
decorative motif on the neck of the birds. A beau- 
tiful patina, thickly encrusted in some areas, and 
in varying shades of green and blue, covers the 
entire vessel inside and out, and greatly enhances 
the appearance of the vessel. A four-character 
inscription, cast inside, has as yet not been de- 
ciphered. 





Fig. 1 (opposite) — Ancient Chinese Ritual Bronze, type Tsun 
Fig. 2 (above) — Side view of Tsun 
Fig. 3 (below) — Enlarged detail 




















Chinese bronze vessels of this type of fsx, with 
the combination of f’ao-t’'ieh and crested birds, are 
rare, but at least two other vessels may be selected 
for comparison. The closest parallel to our bronze 
is a fswn in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiqui- 
ties, Stockholm, and there is a similar example in 
the University Museum, Philadelphia.* Karlgren 
dates the former vessel, which comes from the 
Lo-yang region, “Yin or Early Chou (more prob- 
ably the latter),”” and a similar date may be as- 


signed to the Los Angeles bronze. Both vessels, 
with powerful, clearly defined f’ao-t'ieh masks, 
conform to Karlgren’s “A” style, datable in the 
Shang-Early Chou period. 

—HENRY TRUBNER 


3 B. Karlgren, “Bronzes in the Hellstré6m Collection,” 
The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockhoim, 
Bulletin, No. 20, Stockholm, 1948, Pl. 11:1. 


1 Horace H. F. Jayne, The Chinese Collections of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, 1941, Fig. 44; S. 
Umehara, Shina-Kodo Seikwa. 1, Vol. I, Pl. 23. 


TREASURED GIFTS FOR A GROWING LIBRARY 


The growth of the Museum's art collections, 
and the increasing tempo of its art activities, 
have brought increasing demands on the Library. 
As is the case with other departments of the 
Museum, every object requiring research must be 
accompanied by books on the subject. Each 
curator on the staff has a “working library’ in 
his office, of which the greater part comes from 
the Museum Library. 





Trying to keep up with the needs of the 
art curators has taxed our Library budget and 
its staff to the limit. The great art libraries east 
of the Mississippi have been generous in lending 
their rare and priceless books; but inter-library 
loans are slow, and the period of loan (two weeks) 
is usually not long enough for a curator to make 
full use of the material. West of the Mississippi 
there are no art libraries that would even approach 
the resources of, for example, 
the Ryerson Library at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, or the li- 
brary of the Fogg Museum at 
Harvard University. We are 
so isolated that we need to be 
more self-sufficient; we feel 
that we are pioneering in art 
reference and research, and 
that “the West is still wild.” 

Consequently we have been 
doubly grateful for the out- 
standing gifts that have come 
in the past year. Space will 
not perm‘t here the mention 
of all gifts, nor of individual 
volumes that are such valu- 
able additions. The following 
are some outstanding collec- 
tions and sets that have been 
presented. 
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The Robert B. Honeyman Jr. collection of 
medals and decorations, given to the Museum 
last fall, was accompanied by a library of 
196 titles. Because the Museum Library 
was weak on the subject of medals, the 
Honeyman Library was a most welcome 
addition. 

The Fred Grunwald collection of Chod- 
owiecki prints was accompanied by books 
illustrated by Chodowiecki, and by books 
on the illustrator himself. Again we were 
fortunate to receive a private library to fill 
in a very weak section. 

An etching by Goya was presented to the 
Museum by an anonymovs donor. Miss 
Bella Mabury then furnished the volume on 
Goya by Loys Delteil, to be added to the 
Paul Rodman Mabury Collection. Volumes 
by Delteil on Daumier and Zorn, from the 
set titled ‘Le Peintre Graveur Illustré,” 
were already in the Library, and it is to 
be hoped that this set may some day be 
completed. 

Several years ago the Library received the 
first three volumes of the catalogue of the 
Frick Art Collection. Recently, three more 
were presented by Miss Helen Clay Frick, 
to make a large 2d beautiful series. 

The Bollingen Foundation gave the Museum 
free choice of any of its publications. Most of 
them were selected because they were on subjects 
pertinent to Museum activities. Published by the 
Pantheon Press, these books on history of art, 
archeology, and philosophy, are still being pre- 
sented as they are published. 

A standard reference set, badly needed, was 
given recently by Mr. Francis Taylor of Beverly 
Hills. Algernon Graves’ eight-volume ‘The Royal 
Academy Exhibitions, 1769-1904’ will be a 
fundamental source of information, a set that 
has been on the Library’s ‘want list’’ for many 
years. 

The new department of Textiles and Costume, 
with its new curator, gallery, and office with 
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space for a library on these subjects, has brought 
a phenomenal increase in the number of books. 
Thanks to the co-operation of the Costume Coun- 
cil, its fund of $300 for books, and many valuable 
gifts from its members and other interested per- 
sons, the Curator of Costumes is acquiring a 
“working library.” 

The outstanding gift for costume is “Gallery 
of Fashion,” a periodical in nine volumes, pub- 
lished in England from 1794 to 1802. This was 
presented by Miss Bella Mabury, for the Paul 
Rodman Mabury Collection, and is the only 
complete set in any library in the United States. 
Published in the years following the French Rev- 
olution, when very little on the subject was being 
issued in France or elsewhere, it fills a ‘‘difficult”’ 


Opposite — Illustration by Daniel Chodowiecki 
from J. B. Basedow’s “Elementarwerk”’ 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Grunwald 


Above — Title page for Volume IV of the “Gallery of Fashion,” 1797 
Paul Rodman Mabury Collection 





period in the history of costume. According to 
Sacheverell Sitwell, in the book called ‘Gallery 
of Fashion,” it is ‘‘one of the most beautiful of all 
hand-colored books unique and valuable, 
existing in a world apart with no equivalents and 
no rivals. It is one of the first, and by all argu- 
ments the greatest, of all colored costume books.’ 

An outstanding gift from Mrs. Elizabeth Peeler 
of the Costume Council was the ‘““Theatrum Mulie- 
rum,” a book on women’s costume published at 
Frankfort in 1586, containing plates that are ex- 
cellent source material for that period. 

From another fund, that of the Museum As- 
sociation, a part is being used to fill out the 
section of the Library on miniature painting. A 





collection ot miniatures is being given to the 
Museum, and these books are urgently needed for 
classification and publication of the miniatures, 
Another gift for purchase of books on this subject 
has just come from Mr. Alfred Stiassni. 


While the curators benefit most from these 
gifts, it must be remembered that the public also 
uses our Library for reference. No books are 
circulated to the public; but because of these gifts, 
the Museum Library supplements the university 
and public libraries in furnishing subjects to the 
public that are not available elsewhere in this area. 


—DOROTHY E. MARTIN 
Museum Librarian 


THE COSTUME COUNCIL 


The Costume Council of Los Angeles County 
Museum has just completed its first official year. 
The chief aim of this group of about 135 women 
is to aid the Art Division’s new Costume Depart- 
ment in the acquisition of costumes, textiles, and 
costume books and prints, establishing a research 
center for designers, teachers and students. The 
group was organized by Mrs. Rudolph Liebig and 
Mrs. Edward R. Valentine, and as co-chairmen 
Mrs. Freeman Gates and Mrs. Aldrich Peck have 
continued the development of its established goals. 

Three years ago the building of a suitable gal- 
lery was made possible through the efforts of the 
Los Angeles Fashion Group, Inc., a non-profit 
national organization of professional women, en- 
gaged in various branches of the fashion industry. 
With the Museum’s Board of Governors allocat- 
ing space for the new department and agreeing 
to pay the salary of a Costume Curator, the Fashion 
Group sponsored a successful fund-raising enter- 
prise “Hemisphere Highlights,’” and so launched 
this valuable addition. The design for the gallery 
was contributed by the prominent industrial de- 
signer Mr. Henry Dreyfuss, and with the money 
raised a costume exhibition hall, study rooms, 
library and offices were completed. Mrs. Stephania 
Holt was appointed curator of the department, 
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and last year arranged five exhibitions in the gal- 
lery. Since its opening, as many as 784 designers, 
teachers and students have used the facilities of 
the department for research. 


Members of the Costume Council have already 
given and secured many valuable gifts of cos- 
tumes, books and money. Among the larger col- 
lections received were the Cassatt group of seventy- 
two items given through Mrs. Courtland Gross, 
forty Paris originals belonging to Mrs. W. W. 
Crocker of San Francisco and given by her daugh- 
ters Mrs. Henry P. Russell and the Countess de 
Limur, and thirty-five beautiful embroideries and 
textiles presented by Mrs. James Porter Fiske, but 
there were many other collections, and numerous 
individual gifts. 

In this connection, the Board of Governors re- 
cently approved the purchase by the Museum, for 
the Costume Department, of a valuable textile 
collection consisting of approximately 110 pieces 
dating from the 9th century through the 18th. This 
is significant because it indicates the special interest 
shown by the Museum in a department supported 
so enthusiastically by outside groups or individuals. 

Last month the Fashion Group, Inc., following 
their plan of continued support, again sponsored 

















a benefit, the most successful ball ‘Spring Gala,” 
and the funds so received were given to the de- 
partment for further development of the Research 
Center, which will be patterned on those of the 
eastern Museums. 

By fall the Research Center will be operating 


at full capacity, and additional storage space, de- 
signed by the Exhibitions Division especially for 
the department’s needs, will be completed. Mrs. 
Holt is planning three major exhibitions, and 
plans are also under way for the organization of 


study-groups under her direction. —K.D.G. 


From the exhibition ‘Tradition and Style’ (Jan. 28 to Mar. 5, 1954) 





THE BAXTERS of LONDON 


During what is called the London decorators 
period of fine English porcelains (about 1800-25) 
a short list of talented artists maintained studios in 
London, where were executed important commis- 
sions from various china factories. Besides such 
larger establishments as John Sims’ (1792-1828) 


or Robins & Randall (1813-25) there were in- 
dividuals who specialized in the painting of 
flowers or scenes, figure subjects, still-lifes of 
fruit and shells. Probably none surpassed the 
work of the Baxters, father and son. 

Thomas Baxter (1760-1821) had by 1790 a 
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decorating studio at No. 1 Goldsmith Street, 
Gough Square, where Thomas junior (born 1782) 
later joined him. Now in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum is a watercolor done by the younger Bax- 
ter in 1810, showing the interior of this china- 
painting studio with the men at work. In 1814 
the son moved to Worcester, and from 1816-18 
was with Mr. Dillwyn at the Swansea factory, re- 
turning to Worcester in 1818. 





Amongst a varied collection of choice English 
porcelains recently presented to the Museum by 
Mary P. and Walter T. Wells, there is a consid- 
crable group of examples signed and dated by 
Thomas Baxter. To show the range and superb 
quality of his work, all these signed pieces are 
illustrated here, together with a pair of portrait 
medallions produced for his mother by Thomas 
junior. —G. N.-W. 


Left — THOMAS BAXTER senior. Scratched TB-1814 and painted ‘Thomas Baxter, Aged 54” 
Right — THOMAS BAXTER junior. Scratched TB-1815 and painted: “Aged 33" 


Diameter 31/ inches 
Flight’s Worcester, 1814/15 


Pair of portrait medallions in white biscuit porcelain, with blue and “‘jewelled” porcelain frames. 


Made for his mother by Thomas junior 


Ex-collection Frank Hurlbutt. Published by Bernard Rackham, “Mr F. Hurlbutt’s Collection of 
Pottery and Porcelain,” p.213 in the Connoisseur for August 1925 


The Wells Collection 
A.6341.54-89,90 




















Part Tea Service. The paintings signed TB and bottom of the teapot marked: ‘'T. Baxter - 1802 - London” 

Teapot 414 inches high 

Chamberlain’s Worcester, 1802 

Gold ground with key-pattern bands in reserve, finely painted figure scenes in colors. These pieces “formerly belonged 
to Lord Nelson and were especially painted for him by Baxter, who had stayed at Merton on a commission for 
Lord Nelson in 1801-2, when he painted a dessert service with views in the district and also made sketches of 
Lady Hamilton for transferrence to porcelain” 

The Wells Collection 

A.6341.54-91,92,93 


Large Cup and Saucer, signed: TB-1801 

Saucer 614 inches 

Chamberlain’s Worcester, 1801 

Gold ground, with Egyptian figures in colored enamels. 
Egyptian designs, of which Thomas Hope became the 
chief exponent, were a vogue of the Prince Regent's 
time, deriving from Napoleon’s campaigns in the 
Near East and Egypt 

The Wells Collection 

A.6341.54-94 
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Plate, signed: T. Baxter - 1809 

Diameter 9¥% inches 

Chamberlain’s Worcester, 1809 

Still-life of shells in color, broad border of anthemions and rinceaux in gold. From a series (dated 1808 and 09) of 
which other examples show strawberries or fruit groups. 

Two other plates from this service, in the Victoria & Albert Museum, were illustrated by Frederick Litchfield, ‘“Wor- 
cester Porcelain,” p.69 in the Connoisseur for February 1922 

The Wells Collection 

A.6341.54-86 


Crocus Jar and Cover, with Cache Pots and Stands. Signed: T. Baxter - 1802 

Crocus jar 7 inches high, 734 inches wide 

Chamberlain’s Worcester, 1802 

Chequered gold ground, the demilune jar with sprigs in color below. Medallions in light claret color, the jar with a 
cupid and the cache pots with portraits of women taken from sketches of Lady Hamilton 

The Wells Collection 

A.6341.54-97,98,99 


Pair of Vases, signed: TBaxter 1800 

Height 75% inches 

Chamberlain’s Worcester, 1800 

With gilt loop handles, the body covered with delicate gilding of classic urns and rinceaux. Above, four scenes in 
enamel colors, two of cupid figures and two of a maiden and youth with flying cupid 

The Wells Collection 

A.6341.54-107 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Pages 18 - 29 


Below — 


“Infant Christ Child and Infant St. John with Lamb” 
Oil on wood, 1414 x 2014 inches 
ALESSANDRO BEDOLI-MAZZOLA — Italian (1547-1612) 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert T. Kalmus 
A.6488.54-4 


Opposite, above — 
“Tric Trac’ 
Oil on canvas, 4114 x 5114 inches 
CHRISTIAEN VAN COUWENBERGH — Dutch (1604-1667) 
Gift of John Wayne 
A.6715.54-2 


Opposite, below — 
“Laughing Boy” 
Oil on wood, 10 x 814 inches 
JAN MIENZE MOLENAER — Dutch (c.1605-1668) 
Gift of Richard Red Skelton 
A.6714.54-2 





























Left — 
“Portrait of a Man” 
Oil on canvas, 4714 x 3794 inches 
FERDINAND BOL — Dutch (1616-1680) 
Gift of Howard Young 
A.6786.55-1 


Above —— 
“Venus” 
Oil on canvas, 1714 x 14 inches 
PIERRE P. PRUDHON — French (1758-1823) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Austin E. Joscelyn 
A.6773.55-1 
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Above -— 


“A Mountain Gorge” 

Pastel, 17 x 1114 inches 

JOHN HENRY TWACHTMAN — American (1853-1902) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Platt 

A. 6719.55-2 


Opposite, above — 
“Moi, j'ai été mariée a Saint Leu” 
Watercolor, 13 x 814 inches 
Sulpice-Guillaume Chevalier, called PAUL GAVARNI— French (1804-1866) 
Gift of Dr. Jean Delacour 
A.6185.55-123 


Opposite, below — 
“Aglaé” 
Watercolor, 11 x 8 inches 
Sulpice-Guillaume Chevalier, called PAUL GAVARNI — French (1804-1866) 
Gift of Dr. Jean Delacour 
A.6185.55-124 

















Statue of a Man 

Limestone, height 17 inches 
Cypriote — 6th Century B.C. 
Gift of Mrs. Anna H. Bing 
A.6425.53-8 


“Corn Goddess” 

Lignum vitae, height 40 inches 

DONAL HORD — American contemporary 
Anonymous gift to Museum Associates 
L.2100.A.21.55-1 
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Double-Spouted Kettle 


Dinanderie, height 11 inches 


Flemish, circa 1350-1450 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Bergerman 
A.6710.54-1 


Brazier with Foot Pierced in Openwork 

Korean, period of the Three Kingdoms, 2nd-4th Century 

Dark grey stoneware, with horizontal bands of combed wave pattern 
Height 71/4 inches 

Gift of Nasli Heeramaneck 

A.6701.54-1 


Pottery Jar 

Chinese, T’ang dynasty (A.D.618-907) 
Splashed and mottled ‘three-color’ glazes 
Height 1014 inches 

Gift of Edwin C. Vogel 

A.5706.54-8 
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Porcelain Dejeuner 


German (Meissen), about 1780 

Blue borders with gold, flower bouquets in enamel colors. Of the period of Count Camillo 
Marcolini (1774-1814) and with blue-painted mark of the batons or “crossed swords” 

Tray, 1034 x 1414 inches 

Gift of Mrs. Alfred Stiassni 

A.6788.55-1 




















Porcelain Dejeuner 
Bavarian (Nymphenburg), 1804 


Soft yellow ground, panels with figure scenes in enamel colors. The tray (signed: “Auer 
pinx : 1804’’) with mermaids and tritons, other pieces with cupids and Venus, Leda, 
Fortuna etc. Impressed mark of the Bavarian shield 


} Tray, 1114 x 153% inches 
Gift of Mrs. Alfred Stiassni 
A.6788.55-2 


























PUBLICATIONS, 1953 - 55 


Available at the Museum Bookshop 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE ARMS AND ARMOR 
Loan-exhibition from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Jan. 15 to Mar. 18, 
1953. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay, with 50 pp. of illustrations 


ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
1954 Annual Exhibition, May 14 to June 27 (32 pp. and freely illustrated) . 


RAOUL DUFY (1877-1953) 


Loan-exhibition, July 14 to — 12, 1954 — PP. and = illustrated, 
6 plates in color) ; 


ART OF THE WEAVER 
Loan-exhibition of textiles, Oct. 8, 1954 to Jan. 2, 1955 (illustrated, 24 pp.) 


PAINTINGS BY BERNARD BUFFET 
Loan-exhibition of modern French paintings, Dec. 10, 1954 to Jan. 16, 1955. 


CALIFORNIA PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Loan-exhibition from the Robert B. Honeyman Jr. Collection, Dec. 10, 
1954 to Jan. 16, 1955 (freely illustrated, 44 pp.) 


MIESTCHANINOFF 


Illustrated catalogue, loan-exhibition of modern French sculpture and 
drawings, Jan. 23 to Feb. 27, 1955 


PRINTS BY ADAM AND JONES 
Loan-exhibition, the French artist Henri-Georges Adam and American 


artist John Paul Jones, Mar. 1 to Apr. 10, 1955 


ARTISTS OF LOS ANGELES AND VICINITY 
1955 Annual Exhibition, May 13 to June 26 (36 pp. and freely illustrated) 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, I 
“Italian, French & Spanish Paintings, XIV-XVIII Century” (1954) 


CATALOGUE OF PAINTINGS, II 


‘Flemish, German, Dutch & English Paintings, XV-XVIII Century” (1954) . 


RENOIR 


Loan-exhibition, July 14 to iii 21, 1955 sii PP. and with 65 illustrations, 
6 in color) es od 


,’ 


All prices include tax, but add 10¢ per catalogue for mailing 


*The two Paintings catalogues only, add 25¢ for tax and mailing 
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